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JAPAN'iS  REDUCED  RICE  CROP  RAISES  WORT •  REQUIREMINT^ '    '  '.  .  ^ 

The  1953  rice  crop  in  Japan  is  now  estimated  at  8,2394  000  "metric  tons  in 
terms  of  brovm  rice  and  represents  about  a  17-percent  drop  from"  'that  of  1952c 
A  reduction  in  domestic  supplies  of  the  sise  indicated  has  resulted'  in  a.  number 
of  adjustments  in  both  domestic  and  import  programs  by-  the  Japanese  Governijient 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  requirement  for  consumer  ratio rdng  of  about  883^000 
tons  (brown  rice  .equivalent)  "for  the  year«   .  "  •  •  ■  ' 

The  Japanese  Goverment,  in  order  to  maximise  .collections' from  the  1953 
rice  crop  and  to  reduce  "black- market"  activities;  raised  the  base  pric-e  paid 
to  farmers  to  8,200  yen  per  koku  of  brown  Ticep    The  net;  base  price  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  6,9  cents  a  pound,    Additional  bonuses  for  early  delivery  and 
over-quota  delivery  in  many  cases  will  bring  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  to  approximately  8.5  cents  per  pounds    In  addition  to  facilitating 
Government  collections,  the  increase  in  prices  to  farmers  is  intended  to  • 
equalize  the  effect  of  the  shortened  rice  crop  on  the  agricultural  economy, .' 

Some  of  the  increases  in  farm  prices  have  been  passed  along  in  part  to 
the  consumer  by  raising  the  consumer  ptico  on  January  1^  1954.>  by  about  122- 
percent.    The  new  price  of  76^:5  yen  per  kilogram  of  polished  rice  is  equivalent 
to  about  9.3  cents  a  po-and.    The  foregoing  prices  are  for  domestic  grown  and. 
imported  shorts-grain  rice^,  including  that  comini^^  from  the  United  States. 
Consumer  prices  of  imports  other  than  short-grain  varieties  are  equivalent  to 
about  8,2  cents  per  pounds 

The  collections  of  the  1953  crop  have  been  coming  in  much  better  than  was 
anticipated  last  October^    It  seems  likely  now  that  3  million-. tons  may  be 
collected  put  of  the  target  of  3,15  million  tonsr    Whether  or  not  the  amount 
collected,  plus  imports,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  official  daily 
ration  of  196  grams  (7.  punces)  per  capita  remains  to  be  s.een.    The  average      .  ^ 
consumption  of  rice,  including,  purchases  from  the  black  market  and  amounts 
consumed  by  producers,  is  about  300  grams  (10<,7  ounces)  daily  as  compared  i/ith 
380  grams  (13,6  ounces)  prewar.    This  decline  of  some  20  percent  in  rice 
consumption  has  been  offset  by  increases  in  the  use  of  wheat  and  barley.  For 
the  combing  months  of  19545  the  monthly  requirement  from  Government  stocks  for 
the  ration  will  average  430,000  tons  in  terms  of  brown  rice. 
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The  shortage  of  rice  from  the  1953  crop  is  being  met  by  increasing  imports 
of  rice 9  wheat  and  barley,  by  limiting  the  industrial  use  of  rice,  by  dra;wing 
on  stocks,  and  by  using  a  new  product  in  the  form  of  an  extender  of  rice  supplies 
known  as  synthetic  rice^,    This  product,  composed  of  potato  starch,  wheat  flour, 
and  rice  flour  is  intended  to  be  mixed  by  the  consumer  with  natural  rice  in 
proportions  between  10  and  15  percent^    The.  apparent  intent  of  the  Japanese 
Gqverrjnent  is  to  use  synthetic  rice  to  cut  down  on  ."black  market"  rice,  and  at 
same  time  to  provide  a  more  acceptable  addition  to  the  diet  than  is  provided 
by  the  high  proportions  of  wheat  and  barley  now  in  use,,    The  present  price  of 
artificial  rice  is  about  12  cents  a  pound  as  compared  with  about  20  cents  for 
"black  market"  ricec 

During  1953  Japan  imported  more  rice  than  in  any  year  since  World  War  11^ 

Imports  .totaled  1^057,000  metric  tons,  coming  from  18  different  areas,  of  which 
Thailand  supplied  418,000;  Burma  189^000,  and  the  United  States  160,000  metric 
tonSo    The  low  figure  for  the  United  States  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  system  of  export  controls  in  operation  in  the  United  States  until  late 
October,  larger  portions  of  rice  exports  had  to  be  diverted  to  Korea,  Without 
such  export  controls,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  would  have  been  300,000 
tons,  or  moreo  " 
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The  landed  costs  of  rice  imported  into  Japan  during  1953  followed  general 
trends  in  vorld  market  prices „    For  the  period  October  through  December  the 
average  prices  per  metric  ton  reported       and  F,  Japan  were*     United  States, 
$199-20h.;  Eurma^  private  trade;  $190;  Thailand,  Government  contracts  $170,  and 
private  trade  ^^192;  Italy  -^^203;  Indochina  t^Uy  and  Ceylon  $179 ^    The  orJ.y 
price  paid  that  was  materially  higher  than  that  from  the  United  States  vjas  in  • 
the  case  of  imports  from  Taiwan,  but  a.':^  the  basis  for  these  transactions  is  one 
of  a  barter  arrangement,  the  higher  prices  have  no  significance ^ 

The  Japanese  Government-  announced  some  time  ago  that  it  plarined  to  import 
lj600,000  metric  tons  of  rice  during  the  rice  year  (November  1953~0ctober  1954)* 
This  compares  with  1.001,000  tons  imported  for  the  previous  period^  The 
Japanese  budget  year  runt  from  April  to  March;  so  that  of  the  target  figure  of 
1,600,000  tons,  about  15.450,000  tons  mil  be  purchased  before  1-iarch  31  of  this 
year^    Of  this  amount  over  300,000  tons  have  contracted  for  in  the  Uriited  States 
before  January  1,  and  it  is  likely  that  further  Imports  may  be  made  as  the 
new-budget  year  funds  become  available.^    To  the  extent  that  short-grain 
varieties  are  available ^  there  is  no  question  but  what  further  substantial 
imports  will  occur  from  the  United  States c    The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of 
price,  but  of  preference.,    .Japan  is  not  currently  able  to  ,obtain  more  than  about 
one-fourth  of  her  import  needs  in  the  desired  '/arieties..    For  the  medium-grain, 
and  particularly  long- grain  varieties ^  the  price  differential  comes  into  play 
and  for  the  balance  of  tlie  present  Japanese  rice  year^.  imports  of  these 
varieties  may  be  expected  to  bs  maximized  in  Burma  and  Thailando  However, 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  range  of  competitive  prices  still  is  not  so  great 
as  to  preclude  further  sales  from  the  Urdted  States, 
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JAPAN:     linports  of  Diilled  ricej;  by  quarter  and  source, 
1953 »  and  total  1952  (in  1^000  metric  tons) 
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The  Japanese  Government  will  have  to  consider  setting  imports  for  the 
1954-55  rice  year  (November  1954-October  1955)  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
1  million- ton  import  which  would  be  necessary  with  a  nf;rmal  domestic  crop^ 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  stocks  as  of  next  October  may  be  200^000 
tons  lower  than  for  the  same  date  in  1953 •    Short-grain  rice  will  continue  to 
be  in  as  good  demand  as  in  1953~54,    The  differential  in  the  price  of  rationed 
domestic  rice  and  imported  rice  of  over  1  cent  a  pound  is  a  good  measure  of  the 
preference  for  short-grain  rice. 
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^  2-54.  March  15,  1954 

VJORLD  RICE  CRCr  lARGEST  Oil  RECORD 

World  1/  production  of  rough  rice  in  1953-5^^  (August-July)  is 
estimated  at  264-  billion  pounds  compared  vith  the  record-breaking  crop 
of  255  billion  pounds  in  the  preceding  year,  according  to  the  second 
estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Data  for  Communist  China 
(forriierly  China  and  I^nchuria) ,  North  Korea,  and  U.S.S.R,  are  excluded 
from,  the  world  £umri£.ries  of  rice  acreage  and  production  imtil  more  definite 
data  can  be  obtained. 

Continued  efforts  of  Governments  to  increase  rice  acreages  resulted 
in  the  addition  of  7  million  acres,  or  L,  percent,  and  exceptionally 
favorable  weather  in  wide  areas  is  resulting  in  per-acre  yields  generally 
equal  to,  or  above,  the  good  crops  of  1952-53. 

Rice  production  in  all  continents  exceeds  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  postl^ra.r  trend  of  increasing  rice  acreages  occurs  this  season  in  all 
continents  except  Europe,  where  unfavorable  v/eather  at  planting  time 
held  the  acreage  at  last  year's  high  levels. 

The  rice  harvest  of  Asia,  excluding  Comjmunist  China,  North  Korea, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  this  year  represents  89  percent  of  the  total  world 
output.    The  largest  gain  in  production  is  ?ln  that  region,  both  in  volume 
and  percentagewise.    Production  is  larger  in  all  countries  except  Jap8.n, 
and  possibly  Indonesia,  where  the  crop  is  yet  to  be  harvested. 

Extensive  acreage  increases  occurred  in  India  and  Palcistan.  IJhile 
some  of  the  increase  in  India's  crop  was  due  to  m.ore  fertilizer  being 
applied  to  rice  as  well  as  to  the  adoption  of  better  cultural  practices, 
the  primary  factor  responsible  for  greater  production  has  been  the 
exceptionally  good  weather  throughout  the  growing  season.    This  is  the 
second  year  that  such  conditions  have  existed,  and  the  production  must 
be  considered  abnormal  because  of  this.    Rice  acreage  increased  also 
in  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Ilalaya,  Philippines,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(south  Korea),  Taivan  and  Thailand, 

1/  Excluding  Comm-unist  China,  North  Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union,-'  R  A  R  Y 

.  \     CURFtf^T  SERIAL  RECORD 

A     APR  2  71954 
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Total  production  In  the  3  liiajor  ex-porting  countries,  Burma,  Thailand, 
and  Indochina,  is  estimated  at  /j.5.1  billion  pounds,  or  3,3  billion  pounds 
larger  than  in  1952-53.    The  main  rice  crop  of  Indonesia  has  just  been 
planted.    Unless  the  unusually  favorable  rice  weather  of  last  year  is 
repeated,  hovjever,  the  crop  of  that  country  pi'^^obably  \j1TJl  not  attain  the 
high  yields  of  1953. 

Malaya  is  expected  to  harvest  a  record  crop.    The  largest  acreage 
on  record  was  planted  in  that  country,  and  early  in  the  season  prospects 
a,ppeared  favorable  for  a  comparable  increase  in  production.    Drought  in 
some  areas,  however,  reduced  the  yields  per  acre,  and  the  crop  will  not 
be  up  to  original  expectations,-    The  Philippines  had  a  good  season  for 
rice,  and  South  Korea  produced  an  unusually  large  harvest. 

Estimates  of  the  rice  crops  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  notably 
Europe  and  North  ikmerica,  ftre  <?.bout  a.s  indicated  in  the  first  survey  of 
world  rice  production  in  1953-5A  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November 
16,  1953).    Acreage  and  production  of  the  United  States  and  Piigypt  now  are 
reported  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  the  November  survey, 

Brazil's  rice  crop,  now  beginning  to  be  harvested,  is  expected  to 
be  approxim.ately  600  mil.lion  Ipounds  larger  than  the  reduced  outturn  of 
a  yeoT  ago..    The  crops  of  Colombia  a.nd  Peru  this  ^^^ar  are  sufficient 
to  permit  sizable  amounts  of  rice  to  be  exported,    Colombia  harvested  a 
record  crop,  and  Peru  is  also  expected  to  produce  a  record  crop  fromi  an 
increased  acreage.    Chilean  rice  acreage  declined  8  percent,  and  production 
is  do:m  to  the  level  of  2  years  ago. 

Because  of  the  generally  favorable  conditions  for  rice  production  in 
all  areas,  present  prospects  may  not  be  fully  realized,    IJhile  prodiiction 
in  importing  countries  is  larger  than  last  year,  increased  exports  of 
rice  are  likely  because  of  the  recent  adjustments  in  world  rice  prices. 
The  effect  of  increased  production  may  perhaps  be  more  pronounced  in 
reducing  im.ports  of  cerea3.s  other  than  rice  in  some  areas,  while  net 
experts  of  rice  may  be  rising  at  the  same  tlr^e. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

'     PMlTED  STATES 'DEPAffTMENT    Of  AG-RI  CU  LT  UJ^E 
-     FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON,  D.  C' 


FR  3-54  April  5,  1954 

.    _  •  BURMA  :RICE  EXPORTS 

The  fortunes  of  Burma  have  always  been  linked  v/ith  rice,  with  about 
two-third  of  the  total  crop  land  planted  to  this  cereal.     The  export  trade 
has  been  predo.ainately  in  rice^  and  governmental  policy  apparently  continues 
to  emphasize  volurae  of  output  as  a  major  iten  in  the  econory  of  Burr.ia,  For 
the  period  1935  through  1939,  exports  of  rice  averaged  well  over  3  million 
long  tons  annually,   -During  the  postwar  years,  194S  through  1952,'  exports 
averaged  about  1,2  million  tons^     In  1953,  however,  -because  of  an  unreal^-., 
istic  pricing  policy/  shipments  fell-  to  less  than  a  million  tons. 

HistoricalljT-,  the  primary  markets  for  Burm.ese  rice  have  been  India, 
Ceylon,  the  British  Territories  and  Indonesia,     Japan  became  an  importer 
in  1950  and,  since  Burma  is  now  an  outlet  for  goods  manufactured  in  Japan, 
this  rice  trade  is  likely  to  continue. 

Following  the  war,'  when  world  rice  supplies  were  less  than  the  der.and 
of  importing  countries the  establishm.ent  of  an  international  system,  of 
rice  allocations  creaxed  a  ready  market  for  the  ride  exports  of  Burm.a. 
Rice  prices  rose  steadily  until  1953,  and  under  a  monopolistic  system^  of 
Governm.ent-controlled  exports,  the  revenues  of  Burm.a  mounted  rapidly. 
The  Burm.ese  Governrient  purchases  rice  from  the  producer  at  a  guaranteed 
price  of  a  little  over  a  cent  a  pound  for  paddy,  and  sells  m-illed  rice 
on  contracts  with  other  governments.    The  profit  in  these  transactions 
represents  a  major  portion  of  the  Government -s  yearly  revenues. 

At  the  end  of  1951,  carry-over  stocks  were  very  lovj,  but  with 
increases  in  rice  production  in  1952-53  and  1953-54,  and  with  exports 
remaining  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  preceding  year,  stocks  of 
rice  owned    by  the  Government  began  to  increase,     3arly  in  1953,  partly 
because  of  a  carry-over  of  poor-quality  paddy,  and  partly  because  of  a 
failure  to  hold  or  to  readjust  prices,  sales  fell  off  and  exports  by  the 
end  of  the  year  were  bel-^w  1  million  tons\6   ^,  

m  B  R  A  R  y 

i    OJfiRENT  SERIAL  RtCOra 

^    JUN 1-1954  1^ 
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BURMA;  Rice  exports,  by  comtry  of  destination,  1953 


Country  < 

\   .Boiled  J\lce  : 

White  Rice 

iotial 

;      Long  tons 

Long  tons 

;     Long  tons 

linited  Kingdom 

:  168 

:  9,958 

:        10 , 126 

Indonesia 

:         10 , 547  ; 

137,544 

148,091 

India 

;         oD , 509  • 

p7,371 

:       143  5  8b0 

Japan 

:                3  : 

142  J,  3  77 

142,380 

Singapore  : 

:  11,53:? 

78 , S^o 

:  90,3/1 

Canada 

;                  U  : 

1 

:  1 

Ceylon  ! 

-j-5y,45j5  1 

-5 , 930 

:  l/5,3o3 

Hong  Kong  ! 

2,033 

25,^15 

27, 448 

Saudi  Arabia 

;  4,092 

:  l,ul8 

!        5 , 110 

Zanzibar 

:                 94  : 

6,d84 

\         0 , 778 

Mauritius 

!  9,960 

27,070 

37,036 

Indo-Ciiina 

7,479 

i  0 

!  .7,4/9 

Arabian  Peninsula 

50 

;  105 

T  A* 

5  155 

British  West  Indies 

;  5,001 

;  4 

:  5,005 

Portuguese  India 

!  2,t)97 

IjOS 

!  4,155 

United  States  ' 

t                     0  i 

D 

;  0 

Aden 

:  1,901 

4,8<:1 

;          6 ,  7<c2 

pak:±st.an 

n 

1                        U  ! 

lU  . 

:  10 

Iran 

:         11,479  : 

18,518 

:  29,997 

Union  South  Africa 

:  25 

:         3 , 990 

\  4,015 

British  Borneo 

:             .  903 

:         3 , 540 

!        4 , 443 

British  East  Africa 

:              100  : 

:  25 

:  125 

;  0 

;  .      ,  60 

\  60 

Bahrein 

',                 0  : 

29  / 

;               'C9  / 

Australia  ; 

2  : 

:  10 

:  .  12 

French  India 

:                  0  . 

;  250 

250 

Sudan 

:  0:1 

1,967  : 

1,967 

Malaya 

I                        V  ! 

30,931 

:  30,936 

Total 

:        31^^242  : 

567,996  . 

:  382,238 

Compiled  from  Eiabassy  reports. 


These  export  figures  do  not  include  broim,  glutinous,  or  broken  rice. 
Brovm  and  glutinous  types  have  for  several  years  been  exported  only  in 
insignificant  quantities.     "Brokens"  are  estimated  to  have  been  exported 
in  the  araount  of  91,275  tons  during  the  year. 

Rice  vStocks  as  of  January  1,  1954,  have  been  estimated  at  between 
600,000  and  800,000  long  tons.    Much  of  these  stocks  was  in  poor  condition. 
In  order  to  allow  for  losses  in  storage,  a  carry-over  figure  of  600,000 
long  tons  is  being  estimated  at  the  present  time.     The  accumulation  of 
this  large  caxry- ever,  combined  with  the  1953  crop  moving  to  market, 
caused  considerable  apprehension  in  the  world  rice  trade.     The  exportable 
surplus  of  the  new  crop  is  estimated  at  1.5  million  tons  and  together  with 
the  carry-over  of  600,000  tons,  total  rice  supplies  available  for  export 
in  1954  amount  to  about  2,1  million  tons. 
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The  sale  of  the  900,000  long  tons  of  rice  to  India  for  deliver:)''  in 
1954  has  not  only  gone  a  long  way  toward  stabilizing  the  rice  trade  in 
Burma,  but  also  toward  relieving  pressures  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Togetiiet  with    the  sale  to  India,  195■^^  contracts  with  Ceylon,  Japan  and 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  now  total  l.U  million  long  tonso  .  Other  sales,  includ- 
ing those  to  Indonesia,  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  are  expected  to  total  from  4-00,000  to  4-50,000  tons.    The  estimated 
sales  of  the  first  3  months  of  1954-  have  exceeded  the  total  sales  of  milled 
rice  in  1953  by  nearly  1  million  tons.    The  remainder  available  for  export 
is  about  300,000  tons,  including  carr^-'-out  stocks  as  of  December  31,  1954- . 
These  ending  stocks  under  present  conditions  could  amouni-  to  200,000  tons 
without  creating  any  particular  difficulty  to  the  Burmese  Government, 

Depending  on  the  validity  of  the  carry-over  stock  figure  of  600,000 
tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  appears  that  Burma  has  been  success- 
ful in  contracting  for  the  major  portion  of  1954  supplies.     If  the  final 
carry-over  into  1954-  is  larger  than  the  estimated  600,000,  then  Burma 
still  has  only  about  200,000  tons  to  market  from  April  to  December. 

Most  of  the  1954  contracts  have  approximated  f  50  sterling  per  long 
ton  (46.25  per  100  pounds)  for  I\igasein  Small  Mills  Special.     In  many 
cases  actual  shipments  under  such  contracts  will  be  of  higher  grades,  with 
prices  scaled  proportionately  higher.     Jt  should  be  noted  also  that  while 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  so-called  rapid  transition 
from  a  "sellers"  to  a  "buyers"  market  in  rice,  that  this  is  not  entirely 
borne  out  by  the  facts.     The  prices  set  in  these  new  Government  contracts 
have  shown  a  decline  to  the  levels  of  prices  for  similar  sales  in  as 
recent  a  year  as  1950  when  prices  were  at  a  relatively  high  postwar  level. 
Current  prices  are  firmer  in  that  the  new  contracts  are  for  a  period  of 
more  than  1  year  rather  than  for  1  year  only,  as  they  neve  in  1950. 

The  average  price  reported  in  the  case  of  the  contract  for  900,000 
tons  with  India  is  £  48  sterling  (.,6.00  per  100  pounds),  but  the  agreed 
price  for  the  amount  to  be  delivered  in  1954  is  f  50  sterling.     The  ne- 
gotiations relating  to  the  sale  and  the  fixing  of  the  price  indicate  a 
cash  return  to  Burma  of  about  f  35  sterling  (.#4.33  per  100  pounds)  and  a 
credit  equivalent  to  f  15  sterling  per  ton  (^,,1,87  per  100  pounds)  against 
BurraaJs  debt  of  710  million  rupees  ($149,000,000)  to  India.     The  base 
price  is  for  Ngasein  Small  Mill  Special.    Prices  on  Ngasein  Full  Boiled 
are  said  to  be  11  shillings  higher  (7  cents  per  100  pounds).     It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  total  of  900,000  tons,  550,000  tons  will  be  Small  MJLlls 
Special,  and  the  rem.ainder  Ngasein  Full  Boiled,    plans  are  under  way  to 
ship  50,000  tons  in  April,  and  100,000  a  month  thereafter.     It  is  pos- 
sible that  Burma  v;ill  encounter  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  large 
volume  of  present  sales  loaded  and  shipped.     The  Japanese  particularly 
are  insistent  that  the  300,000  tons  under  their  contract  be  shipped 
before  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon  season  in  mid- June. 

Pice  exports  from  Burma  during  January  1954,  according  to  reports 
issued  by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  were  to  the  following  destinations: 
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BURi4A:    Rice  exports,  by  co-antry  of  destination,  Januar3r  1954 


Country        r    Boiled  Rice 

Indonesia 
Japan  ; 
Iran 
Malaya 
Zanzibar 
Total 

:      Lonf:  tons  : 

I  0 

:         3,030  ! 

f            .  ,0 
f  0 

'       T,onP"  tons  ; 
26,357 
4,394  : 
593  1 
!  6,245 
8.^831 

Lon^  tons 
.  ""26735" 
4,394 
3,623 
:  6,245 
8,831 

:  '3:030 

46,420 

49^.450 

The  State  i-^ferketing  Board,  through  which  all  sales  are  handled,  re- 
ported that  65,732  long  tons  had  moved  in  January.     The  report  from  Customs 
is  presuF.ed  to  be  lower  because  it  is  based  largely  on  documents  relating 
to  the  payment  of  customs  fees.    Neither  of  the  2  figures  given  for  the 
month  includes  shipments  of  bran,  reported  by  the  Marketing  Board  to  amomt 
to  17,037  long  tons.    Similarly  the  Custom.s  figure  does  not  include  any 
'"brokens",  or  small  quantities  of  brown,  or  glutinous  rice. 


FOREIGN  AGRrci/litURE  CIRCULAR 

I 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON,  D.  C' 


FR  Ii-5U  June  7,  19Sh 

WORLD  RICE  CROP  SETS  NEl-J  RECORD 

World  1/  rice  production  in  19$3"5U  (August- July) is  estimated  at 
267  billion  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  the  previous  record  of 
2$h  billion  pounds  in  the  year  before,  according  to  the  third  estimate 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service*    The  harvesting  of  good  crops  in 
large  areas  raised  the  estimate  of  this  season's  world  output. 

New  record  crops  have  been,  or  are  being,  harvested  on  all  the 
Continents,  but  the  production  of  Europe  and  South  America  is  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  previous  record  outturn  of    last  season.    The  major  gain 
in  acreage  and  production  is  in  Asia,  which  accountB  for  89  percent  of 
this  year's  world  crop,  excluding  that  of  Communist  China,  North  Korea, 
and  the  Soviet  Oniony 

Weather  in  Asia  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  production. 
Through  the  rice  season,  growing  conditions  in  India  and  Pakistan  were 
the  best  in  many  years.    These  2  countries,  after  China,  are  the  world's 
largest  producers  of  rice.    Plentiful  rains  coming  at  a  time  advantageous 
for  planting  permitted  large  increases  in  acreage,  and  continued  favorable 
weather  resulted  in  the  harvesting  of  above-average  yields  per  acre. 

New  record  crops  are  recorded  also  in  Thailand,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  and  Ceylon,    The  heaviest  losses  from 
adverse  weather  occurred  in  Jq^an  and  Malaya,  while  in  Burma  and  Indoighina 
unfavorable  weather  caused  setbacks  in  important  areas* 

The  present  estimate  of  production  in  the  surplus  rice  area  - 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  Indochina  -  is  only  moderately  above  that  of  a  year 
earlier,    Thailand's  crop  was  better  than  expected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.    Unofficial  reports  have  pointed  to  a  harvest  nearly  25  per- 
cent larger  than  the  poor  crop  of  the  preceding  year.    Though  the 
acreage  in  Burma  did  not  reach  the  planned  goal,  it  was  maintained  at 
about  the  previous  year's  levelj  the  yields  per  acre  and  crop  harvested, 
however,  showed  only  a  moderate  decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  before. 
Although  the  acreage  of  Indochina  increased  substantially,  lack  of  rainfall 
in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  prevented  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
harvest a 


1/  Excluding  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
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Total  production  in  the  Near  East  increased  approximately  13  percent 
as  coiTipared  with  the  year  before.    The  acreage  of  Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey  and 
Syria  increased  only  moderately,  but  plentiful  water  for  irrigation 
resulted  in  the  production  of  very  good  crops* 

The  Western  Hemisphere  for  the  third  consecutive  year  is  harvesting 
a  record  rice  crops    This  results  in  28  percent  more  rice  being  produced 
than  in  the  immediate  postwar  period*    The  combined  acreage  of  South 
America  and  North  America  represents  approximately  S  percent  of  the  world 
acreage  in  rice»    A  sharp  increase  is  noted  in  this  Hemisphere  in  that 
the  more  than  10  million  acres  in  rice  this  year  represent  an  increase 
of  as  much  as  2  million  acres  over  the  already  expanded  acreage  of  the 
earlier  postwar  years,  and  are  more  than  double  the  acreage  In  rice  prior 
to  World  War  II, 

Increases  in  rice  acreage  are  shared  in  South  America  and  North  America 
in  nearly  all  countries  ivhere  rice  is  grown.    The  largest  continental  area 
where  weather  was  detrimental  to  rice  production  was  in  South  America. 
The  harvest  of  Brazil,  the  largest  producer  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is 
being  reduced  by  drought  in  the  second  successive  year.    Acreage  increased 
sharply  because  of  the  shortage  and  high  prices  of  Brazilian  rice  resulting 
from  last  season's  small  crop,  and  until  May,  prospects  appeared  good  for 
an  excellent  harvest.    Drought  in  the  upland  rice  States  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Parana,  and  Goias,  however,  has  reduced  substantially  the  jrields  per  acre. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  the  large  increase  in  acreage,  production  is 
expected  to  exceed  the  poor  crop  of  last  year. 

Other  countries  of  South  America*iihorc  unfavorable  weather  has 
restricted  the  output  are  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Oiile,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  Argentina,  Uruguay,  British  Guiana,  and  Paraguay,    Declining  price 
levels  on  the  world  market  are  held  responsible  for  decreases  in  the  rice 
acreage  of  Ecuador „    Surinam  maintained  acreage  at  a  high  level  and  a 
large  crop  was  harvested. 

Rice  acreage  increased  throughout  the  rice  areas  of  North  America, 
The  record  acreage  in  the  United  States  was     proximately  25  percent 
larger  than  the  high  level  of  the  19U5-ii9  postwar  period.    On  this  area, 
the  harvest  of  the  highest  average  jrield  per  acre  of  rough  rice  ever 
produced  resulted  in  a  1953  crop  substantially  above  the  previous  year's 
record. 

Percentagewise,  the  greatest  gain  occurred  in  the  rice  production 
of  Cuba,  where  acreage  was  3U  percent  larger  than  in  1952,  and  good  yields 
per  acre  were  attained.    The  weather  in  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
areas  generally  was  favorable,  resulting  in  high  yields  per  acre.  An 
exception  was  in  Costa  Rica,  where  lack  of  rain  out  the  harvest  substan- 
tially below  expected  yields^ 
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The  estimated  rice  acreage  of  Europe  is  smaller  than  in  the  year 
before s    Only  in  Italy  was  the  acreage  slightly  larger,  and  ,  according 
to  official  statistics,  the  per-acre  yields  were  not  up  to  the  previous 
year's  level.    This  resulted  in  a  slight  decline  in  production. 

Adverse  weather  in  the  other  European  countries  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing prevented  all  the  intended  acreage  from  being  put  into  riceo    In  Spain 
and  Greece  the  weather  turned  favorable  for  rice  production,  and  Spain 
harvested  a  larger  crop  than  in  the  preceding  year.    In  Portugal  and 
France,  however,  the  yields  per  acre  harvested  were  not  so  large  as  in  the 
preceding  year^ 

The  estimate  of  Africa's  rice  production  is  somewhat  higher  than 
earlier  estimates  because  of  the  promising  outlook  for  the  crop  in 
Madagascar^    If  the  prospective  crop  is  harvested,  Africa's  record  pro- 
duction this  year  will  show  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  the  immediate 
postwar  average  period^ 

Madagascar  in  the  last  3  years  has  assumed  a  position  as  Africa's 
largest  producer  of  rice.    Prospects  are  for  an  excellent  harvest  this 
season  -  as  high  as  11  percent  over  the  increased  production  of  the  2 
previous  years,* 

Although  increased  water  stpplies  permitted  more  of  Egypt's  area 
to  be  planted  to  crops  this  year,  water  available  for  rice  was  limited 
and  acreage  was  held  to  around  500,000  acres  as  coirpared  with  730,000 
acres  in  19^0,  the  last  year  before  the  rice  area  declined.    As  in 
previous  years  when  water  was  low,  the  yield  per  acre  was  less  than 
average.    Rice  production,  however,  increased  26  percent  over  that  of 
the  preceding  season  and  was  the  largest  since  1950* 

In  the  Belgian  Congo,  rice  production  reportedly  has  been  on  the 
increase^  the  output  in  the  2  most  recent  seasons  being  estimated  at 
approximately  hO  percent  more  than  in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

The  largest  increase  in  Australia's  record  crop  now  being  harvested 
is  in  the  ^^akool-Tullakool  district,  where  summer  weather  was  nearly  ideal 
for  rapid  growth  of  the  crop.    Experiments  in  rice  growing  are  being  carried 
on  in  the  second  year  in  the  Northern  Territory  and  in  Western  Australia, 
Production  there  now  is  limited  to  the  provision  of  seed  for  future 
plantings. 
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TMILA^jD  Ai\U\^OUNCES  mA  RICE  PRICE  SCHEDULES 


The  following  report  on  the  new  pricing  policies  of  the  Thai  Government 
was  prepared  by  Graham  S.  Quate,  Agricultural  Attache,  at  Bangkok.    This  report 
is  the  result  of  collaboration  betvjeen  iir.  Quate  and  other  Embassy  personnel 
at  Bangkok  and  Dexter  V,  Rivenburgh,  Rice  Marketing  Specialist  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

The  Ministry-  of  Economic  Affairs  of  Tha.iland  on  June  9  released  a  revised 
schedule  of  rice  prices  covering  Government-to-Government  sales  for  export. 
The  prices  for  white  rice,  10~percent  broken,  or  better  grades,  remain  the 
same  as  in  the  schedule  of  February  28.    Adjustments  made  in  white  rice, 
15-percent  broken,  and  poorer  grades,  range  from  ^,4..20-.to  ;jl0.3B  per  m.etric 
ton  on  white  rice,  and  from  v7.00  on  small  "brokens"  to  |")16,30  on  other  grades 
of  "brokens." 

The  nev:  schedule  for  Government-to-Government  sales,  including  taxes  and 
export  duty,  but  excluding  gunny  sacks  and  transportation  from  mills  to  ocean 
going  ships,  is  as  follows: 


VJhole  Face 


Broken  Rice 


Dollars 
:per  r..  T. 


Dollars 

'per 
100  lbs. 


I>Dllars 
per  li.  T. 


per 
100  lbs. 


Dollars 


100$?;  1st  Grade 
2nd  •  "  . 
3rd  " 


5^ 

lOfo 

20% 
25% 


173.60 
172.20 
170.80 
151.90 
U3.78 
135.38 
124,58 
122.36 


7.37 
7.81 
7.75 
6.89 
6.52 
6 . 14- 
5.65 
5.55 


A.l  Super 
Special 
Ordinary 

C.l  Special' 
Ordinary 

C.3  Special 


79.80 
75.60 
71.40 
58.80 
56.00 
46.20 


3.62 
3.43 
3.24 
2.67 
2.54 
2.10 
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Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  heaviest  reductions  were  made  in 
the  lower  grades;  i.e.,  20-percent  and  25-percent  broken  white  rice;  A  grades, 
or  coarse  brokens,  and  C  grades  or  fine  brokens.    An  exception  to  this  policy 
is  noted  with  respect  to  0.3  special, or  very  fine  brokens  for  which  there  is 
some  local  demand  for  use  as  animal  feed. 

Local  rice  exporters  estimate  that  there  is  now  on  hand  in  Bangkok  ap- 
proximately 120,000  metric  tons  (1  metric  ton  =  2, 204-, 6  pounds)  of  coarse 
brokens  and  50,000  tons  of  fine  brokens,  the  latter  consisting  principally 
of  C.l  Special  and  0,1  Ordinary.    I^iuch  of  this  170,000  metric  tons  of  broken 
rice  is  said  to  be  infested,  v/ith  infestations  increasing  rapidly  with  the 
advent  of  humid  weather. 

The  surplus  of  brokens  is  clogging  Bangkok  rice  mills  that  normally 
supply  the  bulk  of  export  rice.     In  addition,  the.  millers  who  have  large  sums 
of  money  tied  up  in  this  slow-moving  rice,  have  difficulty  in  supplying  ex- 
porters with  the  better  grades  which  seem  to  be  in  fairly  good  demand. 

Because  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  stocks  of  broken  rice,  it  appears 
that  even  the  new  official  prices  are  too  high  to  permit  ready  sale.    A  high 
portion  of  these  stocks  can  be  used  only  for  animal  feed. 

In  the  following  table,  it  is  noted  that  the  Thai  Government  is  still 
hoping  to  secure  some  revenue  from  the  sale  of  broken  rice.     It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  trade,  however,  that  the  estimated  170,000  tons  of  broken  rice 
now  on  hand  cannot  be  disposed  of  except  at  prices  even  lower  than  those  an- 
nounced for  A  and  C  grades. 


The  margin  of  profit  accruing  to  the  Thai  Government  from  sales  under 
the  newly  announced  schedule  of  prices  after  purchases  from  millers  can  be 
estimated  as  follows: 


Grade  ] 

Nev/  export  ; 
price        .  ; 

Prices  paid 
:       to  millers  .  ; 

:  Government 
profit 

Dollars  : 

Dollars  j 

Dollars 

: Dollars 

[Dollars  : 

Dollars . 

per  M.T. : 

per  : 

per  M.T,! 

;  per 

:per  M,T. . 

per 

White  Rice   .  : 

100  lbs.; 

100  lbs.! 

100  lbs. 

lOOf.  1st  Class  : 

173.60  • 

'  7.37 

:  124,00  ! 

5.62  . 

;  49.60 

!  2.25 

100^  2nd  Class  : 

172.20  ! 

7.31  : 

124.00 

!    5.62  ! 

.  48.20 

:  2.19 

100%  3rd  Class  ! 

170.80  ! 

7.75 

;  122.40 

!  5.55 

:    48.40  < 

•  2.20 

W.R.  -    %  \ 

151.90  ! 

;    6.39  . 

118.19 

!  -5.36 

:    33.71  i 

.  1.53 

W.R.  -  10%        -  : 
W.R.  -  15%  3 
W.R.  .-  20%  J 

U3.78  : 
135c 38 
.  125,58  - 

.  6,52 
:    6.U  ' 
!    5.70  : 

!  ^113.63  : 
:  100.34  ' 
:  96.20 

:    5.15  : 
•    4.55  : 
;  4.37 

,  30.15 

35.04  : 
:  29.38 

:  1.37 
:  1.59 
:  1.33 

W.R.  -  25% 

Brokens  \ 

:  121.30 

:  5.52 

:  ■■  93.30  . 

:  4.23 

:    28.20  : 

1.29 

A. 1  Super    .  ! 

.    79.80  ! 

1    3.62  i 

60.66  . 

i  .  2.75  .i 

;.  19  ..14  ! 

,  .    .87  . 

A.l  Special  j 
A. 1  Ordinary  j 
C.l  Special 

:    75.60  ! 

71.4-0 
:  58.80 

!      3.43  ! 

.  TO/ 

1    2.67  : 

:  55.20 
:  53.64 
;  51.16 

:    2.50  1 
:    2.43  ! 
;    2,32  ; 

20.40  ; 
17.76  : 
!      7.64  . 

.93 
.  .81 
:  .35 

C.l  Ordinary 
C.3  Special 

:  56.00 
:  4-6.20 

\  2.54 
:  2.10 

:  47.12 
:  37.40 

:  2.14 
:  1.70 

:  8.88 
:      8.30  < 

!  .40 
:  .40 
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The  above  compurgations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  official  .rate  of  ex- 
change of  12.50  Baht  for  U.S.  ^1.00.    Lately  the  rate  of 'the  Baht  has  been 
over  20  to  the  dollar. 

In  addition  to  the  margin  of  profit  resulting  from  the  difference  in  ex- 
port prices  paid  to  the.  Filce  Office  and  prices  paid  to  iTiiU-ers,  the  Thai 
Government  makes  some  profit  on  foreign  exchange  which  is  earned  through  the 
sale  of  export  rice.    It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  'amount  of  such  profits 
because  of  complicated  procedures  involved  in  the  export  of  rice  and  in  the 
use  of  different  foreign  exchange  rates  of  the  Baht. 

Briefly,  the  usual  procedure  followed  in  order  to  export  rice  is  (1)  The 
millers  make  statements  to  the  Thai  Rice  Office  declaring  the  .amounts  of  milled 
rice  they  have  available  for  export;  (2)  Exporters  secure  rice-export  permits 
from  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  advise  the  Rice  Office  of  their  con- 
tract orders  for  rice  exports,  and  in  turn  receive  delivery  orders  which 
authorize  the  millers  to  deliver  the  stated  quantities  of  rice  to  the  ex- 
porter; (3)  The  exporters  then  pay  to  the  Thai  Government,  through  foreign 
banking  channels,  the  U.  S,  dollars,  or  Pounds  Sterling,  required  to  coyer 
their  export  shipments;  such  payment  being  based  on  official  export  prices 
for  Government- to-Government  contracts  as  listed  above;  (4)  The  Bank  of 
Thailand  delivers  to  the  iviinistry  of  Economic  Affairs  a  sum  in  bahts  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  official  value  of  rice  exported  on  each  transaction, 
with  the  conversion  from  dollars  to  bahts  made  at  the  rate  of  12,50  bahts  for 
1  dollar,  or  35  bahts  for  1  f  Sterling;  (5)  The  Rice  Office  of  the  Ministry 
of  Economic  Affairs  pays  the  mill.er  for  rice  delivered  to  exporters;  such 
payment  being  made  at  the  official  price  to  millers  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  official  export  price.    The  difference  between  the  price  to  millers 
and  the  export  price  results  in  a  profit  which  now  ranges  from  a  high  of 
4.0  percent  on  first-class  lOO^-percent  rice  to  a  low  of  about  15-percent  on 
C.l  special  brokens. 

'  Theoretically,  the  Bank  of  Thailand  makes  a  profit  on  the  exchange  of 
foreign  currencies  earned  from  sale  of  rice  exported  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  difference  in  official  rates  of  exchange  and  open  market  rates.  As  of 
'June  9,  when  new  rice  expoorb  prices  became  effective,  the  U.  S.  dollar  was 
selling  at  bahts  21*80  on  the  open  market,  as  against  the  official  rate  of 
bahts  12.50  per  dollar. 

However,  the  Thai  Government  does  not  realize  a  profit  on  all  foreign 
currency  earned  from  the  sale  of  rice.    Some  of  these  earnings  are  used  for 

'  purchases  abroad.    Thai  students  in  foreign  countries  are  permitted  to  buy 
f  sterling  and  dollars  at  the  low  official  rate,  and  foreign  exchange  may 

.  be  purchased  at  preferred  rates  to  cover  some  importations.    For  Bxample, 
U.  S,  dollars  may  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  bahts  16,07  to  the  dollar  to 
pay  for  importation  of  petroleum  products,  certain  types  of  textiles,  medi- 
cines and  preserved  milk,     ,       ■    .   .  . 

The  official  export-rice  prices  quoted  herein  apply  to  rice  delivered 
by  millers  for  export  under  Government-to-Government  contract©.  On 
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non-Government  shipments,  or  commercial  transactions,  the  official  price  on 
white  rice  is  increased  by  a  premium  charge  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Grade  gggmium 


White  Rice  100^  U.  S.  C  15.00  per  metric  ton 

II       II  15,00    "       "  " 

»i  10%  15.00    "       "  " 

M       n  15%  10,00    "       "  " 

"  20%  5.00    "       "  " 


II  II 


25% 


At  the  present  time,  no  premiiims  are  charged  on  A.l  and  G.l  broken  rice, 
or  on  glutinous  rice.  Prior  to  April  29,  1954.,  premium  charges  on  white  rice 
were  at  a  flat  rate  of  C25.00  per  metric  ton;  with  premium  on  A  and  C  brokens 
being  at  the  rate  of  C-IO.OO  and  ^»QOf  respectively. 

In  computing  f.o.b.  prices  for  Thai  rice  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
July  5,  1954),  it  should  be  noted  that  official  prices  are  ex~mill  and  that 
they  include  tax  and  export  duty,  but  do  not  include  costs  of  gunny  bags  and 
transportation  from  mill  to  ship. 

Bagging  and  f.o.b.  charges  are  estimated  to  be  about  as  follows  for  each 
metric  ton: 

Gunny  bags  Bahts  70.00  (^;i.5.60) 

Loading  at  Bangkok    ..........  U.S.  0  6,55 

-.  .     Loading  at  Kohsuchang    U«S.  $  7.55 

In  addition  to  the  price  reductions  made  on  June  9,  the  Mnistry  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  granted  other  concessions  during  April  and  May  to  stiiAulate 
movement  of  export  rice.    These  inducements  are:  (1)  The  requirement  that 
lighterage  of  export  rice  be  arranged  by  the  Government  at  premium  prices 
was  dropped;  (2)  Prices  charged  by  the  Thai  Government  for  gunny  bags  were 
reduced;  and  (3)  millers  were  permitted  to  sell  l,ton  of  rice  for  commercial 
export  (i.e.  non-Government  transaction)  for  every  4-  tons  of  contract  grades 
delivered  for  shipment  on  Government-to-Government  agreements.  Formerly 
millers 'were  permitted  1  ton  of  so-called  "free"  rice  for  every  5  tons  de- 
livered on  Government-to-Government  contracts. 


According  to  preliminary  estimates  made  by  the  local  rice  trade,  Thai 
rice  exports  for  May  amounted  to  .about  80,000  metric  tons,  bringing  total  export* 
for  the  first  5  months  of  1954-  to  approximately  4-23,000  metric  tons.  This 
leaves  about  1,280,000  .tons  to  be  moved  during  the  remaining  7  months  of  1954-. 
If  Bangkok  warehouses  are  to  be  cleared  by  the  end  of  this  year,  rice,  exports 
must  be  at  the  rate  of  about  180,000  tons  per  month  from  June  through  December. 
It  is  likely  that  this  cannot  be  achieved  unless  additional  measures  are' tkken. 
to'  move  the  large  surplus  stocks  of  broken  rice  now  on  hand.    Although  present 
broken  stocks  constitute  only  about  10-percent  of  the  total  amount  of  export 
rice  available  in  1954-,  such  stocks  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  export  trade. 
Poor-quality  brokens  are  occupying  warehouse  space  that  is  needed  for  the  hand- 
ling of  hew-crop  paddy,  and  many  millers  are  reported  on  the  verge  of  bankrupt- 
cy because  of  their  inability  to  recover  investments  tied  up  in  unsalable  and 
deteriorating  stocks  of  broken  rice. 
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International  trade  in  rice  in  1953  dropped  10  percent  as  compared  with 
the  year  before,  according  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Total  exports, 
including  reexports,  in  terms  of  milled  rice  totaled  10,090  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  11,090  million  pounds  in  1952.     This  decline  occurred  despite 
the  fact  that  exportable  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  1953  were  the  largest 
since  World  War  II, 

Increased  rice  production  in  some  large  importing  areas  and  increased 
imports  of  other  grains  because  of  high  prices  of  rice  were  factors  that  ef- 
fected a  decrease  in  the  total  rice  trade.    World  rice  exports  during  1953 
were  just  one-half  the  volume  exported  prior  to  World  War  II  (average  1936-/40), 
As  a  result  of  the  war,  international  trade  in  rice  dropped  to  a  low  level  of 
around  20  percent  of  the  prewar  trade.    Then  in  every  year  from  194-6  until 

1952  world  trade  in  rice  continued  to  recover. 

Exporting  countries;    Rice  exports  decreased  in  all  major  areas  except 
North  America  and  Oceania,  where  gains  were  only  slight.    Several  major  pro- 
ducing countries  decreased  exports,  while  minor  countries  continued  to  increase 
the  amount  exported. 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  rice  trade  of  the  principal  rice-exporting 
countries  of  the  Far  East,  exports  from  Asia  in  1953  comprised  65  percent  of 
the  world  trade  in  rice.    Nevertheless,  total  rice  exports  of  the  surplus 
countries  of  the  Far  East  continued  a  downward  trend  in  the  third  successive 
year.    This  occurred  in  Thailand  and  Indochina,  whereas  in  Burma,  although 
the  exports  of  1952  exceeded  those  of  1951,  exports  in  1953  were  well  below 
both  of  those  years.    Indochina  ranks  far  below  its  prewar  position  as  some- 
times the  second  largest  world  exporter  of  rice,  vying  with  Thailand,  but 
ndw  exporting  only  H  percent  of  the  prewar  level. 

Thailand  and  Burma  together  in  1953  exported  approximately  one-half  of 
the  total  world  rice  trade.    To  illustrate  the  trend  in  the  rice  trade  of 
the  Far  East,  the  total  exports  of  these  2  countries  in  the  prewar  average 
period  (1936-40)  amounted  in  rounded  numbers  to  9,4-00  million  pounds;  in 
the  5  years  following  the  war  (194-6-50)  they  averaged  4,100  million  pounds, 
or  less  than  one-half  the  former  level,  and  total  imports  in  1951,  1952,  and 

1953  were  6,200  million  pounds,  6,100  million  pounds,  and  5,100  million  pounds,, 
respectively.    The  total  volume  exported  by  Thailand  and  Burma  in  1951  was  the 
largest  in  postwar  years. 
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Rice  exports  from  China  in  1953  are  estimated  at  6$0  niillion  pounds,  .in 
accoixiance  with  the  rice-rubber  agreement  with  Ceylon,  and  Pakistan  and  Taiwan 
exported  around  130  million  pounds  each.     In  the  Near  East,  Iran's  rice  ex- 
ports were  the  largest  in  several  years,  and,  as  a  result  of  increased  pro- 
duction, Turkey  exported  a  significant  volume. 

The  Continent  having  the  second  largest  rice  exports  was  North  America, 
with  11  percent  of  the  1953  world  trade.    The  United  States,  again  the  third 
largest  exporter,  was  the  leading  country,  and  exports  increased  in  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

Slightly  decreased  rice  exports  in  Europe  as  compared  with  1952  are 
attributed  to  smaller  shipments  in  the  principal  exporting  countries,  as 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.    On  the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of  expanded  pro- 
duction, Greece  for  the  first  time  exported  a  relatively  large  amount.  In 
addition,  rice  reexports  of  importing  countries  generally  showed  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Total  rice  exports  in  South  America  were  down  primarily  because  of 
reduced  supplies  of  the  country  usually  having  the  largest  exports.  Short 
supplies  in  Brazil,  because  of  a  poor  crop,  resulted  actually  in  more  rice 
being  imported  than  was  exported.    Exports  declined  also  in  Ecuador,  Surinam, 
and  Colombia,    Some  countries,  however,  increased  rice  exports,  as  Peru, 
British  Guiana,  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,     A  further  decline 
in  the  rice  exports  of  Egypt  again  reduced  the  total  exports  of  Africa, 
despite  the  fact  that  exports  from  Madagascar  continued  to  rise. 

Importing  countries;    Rice  imports  into  the  countries  of  the  Far  East 
in  1953  showed  a  decline  of  1,7^0  million  pounds,  or  19  percent,  as  compared 
v/ith  those  of  the  year  before.    This  drop  was  primarily  in  the  rice  im.ports 
of  India  and  Indonesia.     Japan,  again  the  world's  largest  importer  of  rice, 
increased  imports,  and  more  rice  was  taken  also  in  Ceylon,  J^ialaya,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Korea. 

European  countries  increased  imports,  as  Austria,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Ireland,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Rice  imports  into  the  Near  East  are  estimated  to  be  larger  than  in  1952, 
while  those  of  Africa  show  a  slight  decline. 

Imports  into  the  deficit  countries  of  North  America  increased  in  Cuba, 
Canada,  and  some  of  the  British  West  Indies.    Otherwise,  the  importing 
countries  of  Central  America  and  South  America  showed  a  continuing  tendency 
toward  self-sufficiency  and  increasing  exports. 
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World-/  rice  production  in  1954--55  (August-July)  is  forecast  at  2  percent 
less  than  in  the  year  before  in  the  first  estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,    The  total  crop  being  harvested  and  to  be  harvested  is  estimated  at 
262»3  billion  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  268.8  billion  pounds  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  with  229  billion  pounds  in  the  postwar  average  (194-5-46/ 
49-50)  period. 

The  indicated  decrease  of  2  percent  from  last  season  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  rice  crops  of  Asia,  which  this  year  accounts  for  88  percent  of  the 
world  harvest,  excluding  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union... 
Record  harvests,  however,  are  in  prospect  in  all  other  world  areas,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Oceania, 

Larger  than  average  crops  are  being  harvested  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
North  American  crops  either  exceed  or  equal  the  high  level  of  a  year  earlier 
in  all  countries,  except  Nicaragua.    The  United  States  has  the  largest  gain 
in  volume  as  a  result  of  a  12-percent  increase  in  acreage  and  record  yields 
per  acre.    The  United  States  crop  is  18  percent  larger  than  the  previous 
record  made  in  1953. 

Prolonged  rains  in  Cuba  prevented  the  planting  of  a  part  of  the  increase 
in  area  intended  to  be  seeded  in  rice.    Plans  include  the  planting  of  this 
acreage  in  rice  at  the  time  the  second  crop  is  to  be  planted  in  February 
1955-    Since  the  per  acre  yields  of  the  spring  crop  usually  are  lower  than 
those  of  the  November  harvest,  however,  it  appears  that  the  total  rice  pro- 
duction may  not  be  so  large  as  indicated  earlier  and  only  slightly  more  than 
in  1953-54. 

Mexico's  acreage  in  rice  exceeds  the  reduced  plantings  of  the  year 
before,  and  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  in  several  years.  Rice 
acreage  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  reported  to  have  increased  at  least 
10  percent,    Panama  planted  an  acreage  even  larger  than  the  sharp  gain  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  yields  per  acre  are  expected  to  be  as  high  as  in 
1953-54. 

The  rice  acreage  of  Europe,  excluding  the  Balkan  countries,  increased 
4  percent,  but  production  is  forecast  at  only  slightly  larger  than  in  a 
year  earlier.    Crop  losses  in  Spain  reduced  prospects  for  a  record  harvest. 


1/  Excluding  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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On  the  other  hand,  improved  vieather  in  Italy  tovard  the  end  of  the  season 
may  result  in  a  crop  exceeding  earlier  expectations. 

Availability  of  water  supplies  in  Egypt  this  season  permitted  the  plant- 
ing of  the  largest  acreage  in  \  years,  and  above-average  yields  are  being 
harvested.    The  rice  crop  increased  25  percent  over  that  of  a  year  ago.  De- 
spite this  gain,  production  is  only  about  75  percent  of  the  postwar  (194-5-4-^/ 
^9-50)  level.    Iran  and  Iraq  put  more  acreage  in  rice  this  year  and  both 
countries  are  harvesting  bumper  crops,    Turkey  is  believed  to  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  acreage  in  rice  and  slightly  higher  yields. 

Growing  conditions  in  Japan  turned  favorable  in  the  last  part  of  the 
season  and  a  record  acreage  was.  harvested*  The  crop  was  much  better  than 
expected  in  mid-season  when  cool  weather  and  typhoon  damage  presented  con- 
ditions somewhat  like  those  which  lowered  the  yields  sharply  in  1953- 

Korea  reportedly  had  about  the  same  area  in  rice  as  in  1953*  Although 
weather  was  favorable  for  growing,  yields  are  reported  to  be  somewhat  below 
those  of  last  year.    This  results  in  a  near-record  crop. 

Sufficient  information  is  not  available  with  respect  to  the  rice  crop 
of  Communist  China  to  determine  the  extent  of  acreage  lost  in  the  August 
floods.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  rice  acreage  was  reduced  consider-  • 
ably,  and  that  crop  losses  were  heavy. 

Main  rice  crop  of  southern  Asia;    Smaller  harvests  than  last  year  are 
expected  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  where  the  crop  is  now 
growing  and  will  be  harvested  principally  in  December.    The  largest  reduction 
may  be  expected  in  India  and  Pakistan  where  floods  reduced  the  planted  acre- 
age.   This  situation  was  completely  reversed  from  that  of  a  year  earlier 
\^en  favorable  weather  in  those  countries  at  planting  time  permitted  the  seed- 
ing of  a  maximum  acreage. 

Burma's  acreage  planted  is  reported  to  be  smaller  than  in  1953-54-,  but 
the  extent  of  damaged  area  is  less,  v/hich  results  in  a  slightly  larger 
acreage  harvested.    Because  of  dry  weather  in  some  districts,  the  yields  per 
acre  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  below-average  yields  of  the 
year  before. 

Although  Thailand's  acreage  planted  was  indicated  to  be  about  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  drought  in  the  northwest  and  northeast  is  believed 
to  have  resulted  in  a  smaller  harvested  acreage.    With  average  crops  in  the 
main  central  growing  area,  and  good  yields  in  the  south,  however,  early 
indications  are  that  Thailand  may  harvest  about  an  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  country.    In  Indochina,  a  smaller  acreage  is  reported  to  have  been 
planted  in  rice. 

Ceylon  is  continuing  to  put  into  operation  projects  to  increase  rice 
acreage a    The  fall  crop  of  1954-  was  good  and  if  above-average  yields  are 
realized  in  the  spring  crop  (February),  production  would  be  higher  than 
presently  indicated. 
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Southern  Hemisphere ;    Rice  acreage  in  South  America  j.s  continuing  to 
increase,  especially  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Argentina^    Brazil's  acre- 
age is  expected  to  show  a  moderate  gain,  and  the  harvesting  of  average 
yields  per  acre  would  result  in  a  7-percent  increase  compared  with  the 
reduced  crop  of  1953-54.»    Rice  is  only  now  being  planned  in  the  southern 
countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Surplus  countries:    Present  prospects  indicate  that  the  total  rice  pro- 
duction of  the  world's  surplus  coiintries  will  be  slightly  less  than  in 
1953-5/k.    Declines  in  the  surplus  countries  of  Asia  are  partially  offset 
by  gains  in  the  VJestern  Hemisphere,  Middle  East  and  Africa,    Total  1954-55 
production  in  the  rice  surplus  countries  of  the  Far  East — Thailand,  Burma, 
Indochina,  Tai^vran,  Korea  and  Pakistan — adds  to  83,400  million  pounds  of 
rough  rice  as  compared  ^/dth  88,500  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year 
(25.7  million  metric  tons  of  milled  rice  compared  with  27.3  million  tons). 

The  largest  increase  in  rice  production  in  the  surplus  countries  of  the 
world  is  in  the  United  States,  where  the  harvest  is  600  million  pounds  of 
rough  rice.   (180,000  metric  tons  milled)  larger  than  last  year.  i/Brazil 
could  have  a  crop  amounting  to  500  million  pounds  rough  (150,000  metric  tons 
milled)  more  than  in  1953-54  if  average  yields  per  acre  are  harvested. 

Rice  production  in  the  surplus  countries  of  the  Kiddle  East  and 
Africa — Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Madagascar — is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 500  million  pounds  rough  (150,000  metric  tons  milled)  larger  than  in 
1953.    Total  exportable  supplies  of  Europe  are  expected  to  be  not  greatly 
different  from  the  year  before. 

l/  The  United  States  crop  report  of  November  10,  1954?  places  the  1954  crop 
at  5,853.4  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  a  downward  revision  of  322,1  million 
pounds  from  the  October  10  crop  estimate  of  6,175.5  million  pounds. 


